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THE CIRCULAR, 
Js published on Tuesday, Thursday and Satur- 
day, of every week, at 43 Willow Place, (near the 
South Ferry, Atlantic-st.,) Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Texrus—Free, to those who choose to réceive free- 
ly: Three Dollars per annum to those who prefer 
to pay. 

Specimen numbers may be ordered by those whe 
wish to become acquainted with the paper; and if 
any choose to take it temporarily, it will be sent 
to them for any period which they may designate, 
and will be stopped at the expiration of such pe- 
riod, unless ordered further. 

ddress “THE CIRCULAR, Brooklyn, N.Y.” 

Any subscriber can discontinue his paper at any 
time, either by notifying his Postmaster, or by 
sending back a paper having his name and resi- 
dence on it, with the simple order-—‘ Discontinue.” 

a a - 
Editorial Notice. 

As the sentiments, objects, and terms of the Circular, are un 
usual, we appropriate our first columns to such information 
about it, as may be needed by those who think of subscribing 
qor it. We employ no agents to solicit subscriptions, and our 
friends are cautioned against urging any to take the paper. Our 
rule is, not to send it to any one on the application of a third per- 
son, except in special cases where we know the applicant, and are 
sure he is fully authorized. Our wish and request is, that every 
person proposing to subscribe for the Circular, should read the 
entire contents of these first advertising columns and judge for 
himself, without relying on any other representations, wheth- 
er the paper is what he wants. 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES 


OF THE CIRCULAR, 


RELIGION AND SOCIALISM; 
The Religion of the Bible,-«- 
The Socialism of the Primitive Church. 


LEADING TOPICS. 
SALVATION FROM SIN, THE GIFT 


of the Gospel. 
‘* Thou shalt call his name Jesus: for he shallsave 
his people from their sins.” (Matt. 1: 21.) 


THE SECOND COMING OF CHRIST, 
A. D. 70, or ‘immediately after’ the Destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, at the close of the Bible 
record and the apostolic age. 

“Verily [say unto you, There be some standing 
here which shall not taste of death, till tuey see the 

Son of man coming in his kingdom.” (Matt. 16: 28.) 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD, FOUND- 
ed in the heavenly Jerusalem by Unrist and his 
followers 180U years ago, and nuw being extend- 
ed to this world and Hades, uniting three worlds 
on the plane of the Second Resurrection. 

‘*Thy kingdom come, thy will be done on Eartu 
AS If 1S IN HEAVEN.” (Matt. 6: 10.) 
MIRACLES, A PERPETUAL AGEN- 

ey at the call of Faith; in opposition to the in- 

fidel maxim that ‘the Age of Miracies is past.’ 

‘© Verily, verily, [ say unto you, He that believeth 
on me, the works that [ do shall he do also; and 
greater works than these shall he do, because 1 go 
anto my Father.”--Joha 14: 12. 
COMMUNISM, AN INSTITUTION 

of the Holy Spirit—ihe Social Order of Heaven. 

*« All mine are thine, and thine are mine.”—Jesus 
Christ. 

DELIVERANCE FROM DISEASE 
and Death, foretold by the Prophets, fulfilled 

by Christ. 

** He will swallow up Dearna in Vicrory.” Isaiah 

















GENERAL PLATFORM 

OF PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES. 

Sovereignty of Jesus Christ, dating from his 
Second Coming, A. D..70. 

©o-sovereignty of the Primitive Church, raised 
from the dead at the Second Coming. 

Unity of all Believers, in this world andin Ha- 
des, with the one Kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrection of the Spirit, abolishing Sin and 
Selfishness. 

Resurrection of the Body, overcoming Disease, 
renewing Youth, and abolishing Death. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with In- 
spiration for distribution. 

Dwelling together in Association, or Complex 
Families. 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 


A Daily Press, divorced from Mammon, and 
devoted to God. 





The reader will find further information about 
the Religion and Socialism of The Circular in the 
ensuing Advertisements of Publications, and of the 
Associated Communities at Oneida, Newark, &c. 


PUBLICATIONS, 
FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR. 
BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilation from 
the Annual Reports and other publications 
of the Oneida Association and its Branches ; 
presenting, in connection with their History, 
a summary view of their Religious and Social 
Theories. 128 pages, octavo. Price 50 cts. 
Printed and published at the office of The 
Circular, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Contents of Bible Communism. 


PART IL—MATTERS OF FACT. 

Location of the Oneida Association. Number of 
members. Mansion House. Historicalsketch. Re- 
ligious views. Form of government. Religious 
exercises. System of Criticism. Schools. Theory 
of the Rights of Property. Treatment of matrimo- 
nial and parental relations. System of Free La- 


bor. Agriculture. Manufactures. Cost of liv- 
ing. Conditions of membership and withdrawal. 


Branch Associations, at Brooklyn, N. Y., Newark, 
N. J., Wallingford, Conn., Putney and Cambridge, 
Vt. Health of the Association. General condi- 
tion of morality and prosperity. 


PART IL—SOCIAL THEORY. 

PRELIMINARIES. 

BIBLE ARGUMENT.—Cuarrer I. Showing what 
is properly to be anticipated concerning the 
coming of the Kingdom of Heaven and its insti- 
tutions on earth. 

Cuaerer Il. Showing that Marriage is not an 
institution of the Kingdom of Heaven, and must 
give place to Communism. 

Cuarter II. Showing that Death is to be abol- 
ished in the Kingdom of Heaven, and that, to 
this end, there must be a restoration of true 
relations between the Sexes. 

Cuarrer 1V. Showing how the Sexual Function 
is to be redeemed, and true relations between 
the sexes restored. 

Cuarrer V. Showing that Shame, instead of be- 
ing one of the prime virtues, is a part of origi- 
nal Sin, and belongs to the Apostasy. 

Cuarrer VI. Showing the bearings of the pre- 
ceding views on Socialism, Political Economy, 
Manners and Customs, &c. 

Cuarter VII. A concluding Caveat, that ought 
to be well noted by every Reader of the fore- 
going Argument. 


PART Il.—DOCTRINAL FOUNDATIONS. 
ConstiruTIoNnaL Curis- 
Paut’s Views 


Criticism oF CurIsTteNDOM. 
Tianity. THE Bisie on MarniaGe. 
or MarrniaGe. Law or Apuutery. 

APPENDIX TO PART III—Co.itoquy on Mar- 
RIAGE AND SLavery. 

THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of 
those who seek the Faith of the Primitive 

Church: anoctavo volume of 500 pages.—- 
By J H. Noyes. Price, $1,50. 


The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth, The Second Coming, Resurrection. Origin of Evil, Our 
Relations to the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death, Con- 
densation of Life, &c. &c.,—treated strictly according to Bible 
evidence, but developing many new and interesting conclu- 
sione, differing widely from those of the old Theology. All 
who wish to understand Bist Communism—its constitutional 
basis. and prospects of success—should acquaint themselves 
with the contents of this book. 


THE CIRCULAR; Complete files of Vol. 1, 
(Weekly,) $1,00; and of Vol. 2, (Semi- 
Weekly,) $2,00. 

THE PERFECTIONIST; Volumes 3, 4, 
and 5. Price $1,00 per Volume. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and 
Defended. By J. H. Noyes. Price, 6} cts. 


ANNUAL REPORTS ; (2d and 3d,) of the 


Onerpa Assocration. Price 12 1-2 cts. 








Postage. 
POSTAGE OF THE CIRCULAR, (Prepaid)-- 
Within this State, Out of the State, 
10 cts. per quarter, or | 191-2 cts. per quarter, or 
39 cts. a year. 78 cts. a year. 
7a lf not paid in advance, double the above 
rates is charged. 
POSTAGE OF BOOKS-- 
Bible Communism, 8 ets. prepaid. 
The Berean, 28 cts. prepaid. or 42 cts. not prepaid 
I Persons ordering the above books, and wish- 
ing to prepay the postage, can enclese to us the 
amount in government stamps. 





WANTED FOR THE CIRCULAR. 


Well written articles on all subjects of interest, in- 
cluding Personal Confessions of Christ, and Fuith 
Experience ; Discussions of Communism and Practi- 
cal Reform ; General Correspondence, and Reports ot 
News, &c &c. By writing for The Circular, its 
friends will realize its highest value—making it an 
occasion of improvement poth ways, in giving and 
receiving. Letit be a Community Parper—an or- 
ganof the true-hearted every where--growing up 


ASSOCIATED COMMUNITIES, 

t 

‘ Newark, N. J. 
Wallingtiord, Ct. 
Cambridge, Vt. 

ALL THINGS. 


Oneida, N. Y. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Putney, Vt. 


HAVING A COMMON INTEREST IN 


BUSINESS CARDS OF THE COMMUNITIES. 


HE ONEIDA COMMUNITY HAVE ON HAND 
for sale, the following productions of their 
Gardens, Mill, and Work-shops, viz: 


NURSERY FRUIT TREES, 
Consisting of — 
APPLES, the most approved varieties. 


PEARS, do. (Standards & Dwarfs.) 
CHERRIES, 

PLUMS, Choice varieties. 
PEACHES, 


Isabella Grape Vines, Raspberries, &c., &c. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 
Of the following varieties :--Burr’s New Pine, Large 
Early Scarlet, and Hovey’s Séedling. 
Also, Myatt’s Victoria PIE PLANTS. 
GOOD WHEAT FLOUR, 


Usually on hand at the THE FLOURING MILL, 
in barrels and sacks; also Buckwnear Fiour, in 
sucks--Inpian Meat, Feep, Xe. 


RUSTIC FURNITURE, 


Consisting of Rustic Chairs and Seats, of various 
kinds; Tables, Stands, and Flower Vases; Frames 
for vines, creepers, &c.; besides a variety of other 
Garden Furniture. 
STEEL TRAPS, 

Of various sizes and descriptions. 
I> Orders for any of the above articles, ad- 
dressed to Jonathan Burt, Oneida, N. Y., will be 
promptly attended to. 
Oneida, N. Y., 1854. 





HE PUTNEY COMMUNITY HAVE USUALLY 
on hand and for sale at their Grist-Mill, 
EXCELLENT FLOUR, 
recently manufactured from new wheat, at the Com- 
munity Mills, Oneida, N.Y. Also, 
CORN, RYE, AND OATS, 
at the usual prices. 
Tuer Miu has recently been put in good repair, 
and is now doing the regular business of an ordinary 
Grist-mill, with satisfaction and dispatch. Corn in 
the ear crushed and ground at the usual rates. 
BAKER & HALL, Millers. 
Putney, Vt., 1854. 





Community Machine-Shop. 


PP PPL LLL LAN 


W.R.INSLEE & CO., 
MACHINISTS, 
Hedenberg Buildings, Newark, N. J. 








W. R.I. & Co., manufacture Printing Presses, (for copper- 
plate and letter-press printing.) Jeweler’s Tools, Machinists’ 
Lathes.&c &c.; and are prepared to execute orders for ma- 
chinery generally. 

WM. R. INSLEE. 


ABRAM C. SMITH. 





Community Press. 


v 


THE ‘CIRCULAR’ PRINTING OFFICE, 
NO. 48 WILLOW PLACE, 
Near the Cor. of State-st. 











The undersigned, having recently added to their 
establishment new Presses, and an assortment ot 
new Job Type, are prepared to print Cards, La- 
bels, Circulars, Hand-Bills, Bill-Heads, and plain 
and fancy work generally, with neatness and dis- 
patch. 

I Office No. 43 Willow Place, near State-street, 
(between Columbia and Hicks streets.) 

8. R. LEONARD & CO. 





What Ought to be Done. 


1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher ot 
mankind, and ought to use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 

2. The press is, at this day, the most command- 
ing instrumentality of instruction. Therefore reli- 
gion ought to lay out its strength not in the pulpit 
but on the press. 

8. Journalism is the superior function of the 
press—more effective than book-making, because 
more continuous and universalin itsoperation. Re- 
ligion ought, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism. 

4. The Daily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism--as much more effective than the. weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective than book-mak- 
ing, and for thesame reason. Religion ought there- 
fore to ascend from the pulpit tothe sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circular, 
in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 


Central Business Agency, 
Grorer Craein, General Agent for the Associated 
Communities, offers his services to others who may 
have business in New-York, which they are wiles 
tointrust tohim. His acquaintance in the city, an 
the experience and facilities of business which he 
has acquired by his agency for the Communities, en- 
ables him to buy and sell Goods, Produce, Land 
Warrants, &c., &c., safely and advantageously. Ad- 
dress ‘Groner Cracin, Box No.6, Brooklyn, N. Y.’ 





Practical Ceommunism--A Plan fer 
Employers. 


Natural, and Practicable Immediately, 

for all sorts of Business, and in the midst 

of Society as it is. 

This plan is founded on the simple proposition, fe 
substitute the family relation for the system of 
hiring. As the opposers of slavery say to the 
slave-master, ‘Emancipate your negroes, and car- 
ry on your business by paying them wages,’ so it is 
now said to the hireling master, ‘ Stop hiring, and 
carry on your business by taking your workmen 
into your family.’ In other words, let every dis- 
tinct form of business which employs and supports 
a number of workmen, be the gathering-point of a 
family sufficient to man the business, and carry on 
all its domestic affairs without hiring. Let the em- 
ployer, whatever his line of business, Live with his 
men, and make them interested parTnens instead of 
holding them Sy the mere bond of wages, and sup- 
porting tleir families scattered abroad. 
The material advantages of this business conden- 
sation, would he in part as follows : 
1. Opportunity of acquaintance, and constant con- 
sultation between the workmen. 
2. Enthusiasm, induced by aggregation and en- 
tire community of interests. 
3. Saving of time and labor in traveling to and 
fro, and the care of domestic affairs. 
4. Relief from complicated accounts and arbitrary 
money payments. 
The educational and religious advantages of this 
plan would be manifold and complete. 
1. Every important business would be the gath- 
ering point of an extensive FamILy. 
2. That family, embracing of course persons quali- 
fied to instruct, and having constant oppertunity 
for meeting and mutual help wovld become a scuoos.. 
8. That school, rising into the knowledge of God, 
and having the best possible facilities for mutual crit - 
icism and religious culture, would become a cuuncn. 
Thus business would become a truly sacred institu- 
tion—the very platform of the worship.of God. ‘The 
four great interests of mankind—business, family af- 
fection, education, and religion—would join hands 
and dwell together wherever human beings have 
a home. 


ss 


A New Game fer the Family Circle. 


An evening exercise combining a pleasant propor: 
tion of diversion with intellectual and spiritual im- 
provement, has been found in the new 
Bible Game, 
of which the following is 2 description, as practised 
in the social circles of the Community : 
The persons present arrange themselves so as to 
be seated in an orderly manner about the room. 
A reader, qualified by prompt and distinct utter- 
ance, is appointed. 
A system of forfeitures may be adopted for mir- 
sing, in the game; or the parties may choose sides 
and keep tally; or there may be ‘ going above,’ asin 
a spelling class; or all these may be dispensed with, 
and the game proceed without any form of penalty. 
In conducting the game, the reader takes a Bible, 
opens at random and reads a verse, requiring of the 
head of the class to name the book in which it ce- 
curs. If he succeeds the reader says Right, and 
opening again, puts out another verse to the euc- 
ceeding person. If he failsinstating the right book, 
the reader says, The next, and the trial proceeds 
down the circle till the right book is guessed. The 
game continues in this way as long as is desirable, 
and at the close, the tallies of right guesses may be 
counted, if there are two sides, or individual] forfeit- 
ures may be collected, if such was the plan adopted. 
The Game is capable of many variations. Instead 
of taking the whole Bible, it is better at first to con- 
fine the reading to the New Testament. One method 
consists in taking some single Book, as Matthew, for 
instance, and guessing the chapter te which any giv- 
en verse belongs. In the course of a few evenings, 
most persons are able to identify with facility, the 
chapter of any passage in the book. Another meth- 
od is to confine the reading to some chapter, and ask 
the number of the verse. In short there is no limit 
to the variations of the exercise, until it completes 
one’s familiarity with the Bible, so that he can give 
the book, chapter, and verse ot any passage pork 
The advantages which this game combines, are 
exercise of the mind and memory, social entertain- 
ment, spiritual edification, and the rapid acquisition 
of familiar and sure acquaintance with the details 
of the Bible. The mental exercise is as good and as 
exciting as it is in chess or checkers. A rey mem- 
ory and quick power of calculation are called for and 
developed; while at the same time the attention is 
directed to Bible truth, and in a way to makeit 
remembered, and fix its connexions in the mind.— 
It is a faster, and also a more attractive way of ob- 
taining perfect knowledge of the Bible than that used 
in common Sabbath schools ; and the objection which 
may be made that the knowledge acquired will be 
merely arithmetical or verbal, is found by experi- 
ence to be an entire mistake. Whoever wishes to be 
a good player, must study the connections and clas- 
sification of the passages, and must get a more com- 
prehensive view of the differences between the vari- 
ous books, and the scope of each chapter, than is re- 











in power and edification, with their growth in 





God. 


posed and are preparing to institute a Daily Reli- 
gious Press. 


quired by any other method of studying the Bible. 
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New Experiment in Car Ventilation, 


The following is a description by a correspond- 
ent of the N. Y. Times, of a new apparatus for 
the ventilation of cars, now in use on the Michigan 
Southern Railroad, invented by Dr. Geo. T. Foote 


of Buffalo: 


“About the center of the top of the car are 
placed sheet-iron bonnets, (one on each side.) so | -——— . 
arranged as to receive the air when the cars are 


running in either direction, deflecting it down- 
ward through air-chambers (placed within and 
on each side of the car) into a box or tank sus- 
pended beneath the floor. 


through grates in several places along the aisle, 
thence out again through openings in the top.— 
The tank is of sufficient depth to hold about a 
barrel of water, allowing a free passage of air 
above it. In connection with this water are 
pipes leading to a small rotary pump attached to 
the truck-frame, whieh is driven by a belt passing 
around the axle of the car-wheel; then back 
again to the tank and air-chambers, where by a 
simple arrangement of diffusers, the water in its 
passage is scattered into a fine spray, falling into 
the tank, to be used over again. When the cars 
are in motion, the air rushes up with great force, 
passing through the spray, which washes down all 
dust, smoke, cinders, etc., coming up into the car 
as pure asa breeze after a Summer’s shower and 
very much cooled. When the roads are dusty, 
the water is changed daily, while the amount of 
air received can be easily regulated by a valve in 
each air-chamber. During winter, instead of wa- 
ter a stove is placed in the tank, thereby ventila- 
ting and warming all parts of the car ake, ana 
that, (oo, without any luss of seats, which in 
other cars are removed to make room for a stove.” 





New Discoveries at Nineveh. 

The following extract, from a report of the 
London Assyrian Excavation Society, notes some 
new discoveries in the ‘exceeding great city, 
which ‘dwelt carelessly, and said inher heart I 
am, and there is none beside me: 


“Tn addition to the discoveries mentioned by 
Mr. Loftus, the committee have to announce that 
a new palace has been found at Nineveh, in the 
mound ef Kouyunjik, of which Colonel Rawlinson 
reports in the following'terms : 

“* A most beautiful palace has been recently 
discovered at Nineveh, belonging to the son of Esar- 
Haddon, The sculptures are infinitely superior in 
variety of subject, in artistic treatment, and in 
skill and delicacy of execution, to every thing 
which has been before found. The palace, also, is 
of great extent, containing perhaps, five hundred 
sculptured slabs, and the marbles are generally 
in a good state of preservation.’ 

“In another letter he adds: 

‘**'The new palace is by far the most magnificent 
thing yet discovered in Assyma. Each hall, room, 
and passage is devoted to a separate subject, and 
where the series is complete, and the sculpture 
well preserved, as not unfrequently happens, is 
ofextraordinary interest. In fact, the variety o 
subject, artistic grouping and treatment, high re- 
lief, richness of detail, and delicacy of exccution, 
entitle the palace to be reckoned the chef-d euvre 
of Assyrian art. Some of the pavement slabs are 
most superb, and the animals, trees, and flowers, 
even the human figures, are much more natural 
and free from conventionalties than in any of the 

earlier places. There are between two and three 
hundred sculptured slabs already uncovered, and 
not above one half of the palace is yet explored. 

“ € Colossal bulls and lions there are none, but 
monsters, centaurs, hippogryphs, etc., there are 
as many 4s you please. 

“* At one of the entrances there are a pair of 
round ornamental pedestals, which certainly sup- 
ported columns; but as there are no remains of 
such columns, they must have been formed, I 
suppose, of wood. 

“* On one slab there is a city with a double 
wall, and within, a‘temple, faced with a row of 
columns supported on the backs of animals. On 
another there is a mound, on the top of which 
is a castle, and, to give more extent to the upper 
platform, a causeway is run out from the top of 
the masonry, with sharp-pointed arches stretching 
down the side of the mound.’ 

“Another private letter frem a gentleman re- 
siding at Mosul, speaks in the same terms of 
praise of these new ‘discoveries, and adds some 
further particulars regarding the subjects of the 
sculptures. In speaking of the slab representing 
the palace or temple alluded to above, he says: 
‘It represents very minutely the exterior archi- 
tecture. The second story is built with pillars, 
which have their bases on the backs of lions and 
huinan-headed bulls, with their heads turned like 
those found at Khorsabad.’ He also mentions 
the representation of a bridge with three pointed 
arches, and other particulars illustrative of the 
architecture of the period. 

“One of the best executed slabs represents a 
lion-hunt. ‘In this scene,’ he says, ‘ the king is 
the principal huntsman, and is in the act of stri- 
king a lance into a lion springing upon his chariot, 
whilst seven others, a'ready pierced by many ar- 
rows, some of which are dead and athers dying, 
are inost beautifully and naturally portrayed upon 
the slabs. On anotherslab they have represented 
a park, with an open gate, through which is seen 
the king hunting hons, executed on a very minute 
scale, as if they intended it to appear far in the 
distance.” 

These discoveries seem to lift the veil from the 


jong past, and reveal the character of a nation 


From this it is con- 
ducted by air-tubes opening up into the car 


tees hold the property, the writer says: 


Trustees have no right or power to convey this 
property to John Timon or John Doe, or any 
other person who may cast covetous eyes upon it. 


but which has passed away under the fire-tests 
of judgment. 
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Patriotic Celebrations, 
The country celebrates to-day the anniversary 
of its Independence, dating from the celebrated 
Declaration of July 4, 1776. Then, say the ora- 
tors, was the nation’s birthday. <A greater birth- 
day which we have it in our heart to celebrate, is 
the event of the Second Coming, which took place 
about tho year 70, eighteen centuries ago. Thena 
new nation was founded—the kingdom of God— 
the New Jerusalem in the heavens—for which all 
past time had been the preparation, and toward 
the manifestation of which all progress tends.— 


the Second Coming of Christ—the date of celestial 
Independence, when Paul and Peter, James, J ohn, 
and their compatriots of the Primitive church, 
met their glorified leader, burst the bonds of mor- 
tality and death, and entered into the mansions of 
resurrection, at God’s right hand. All the be- 
liever’s interests are identified with this glorious 
nation—here his religion and patriotism unite. 
Can we not devise some appropriate memorial of 
our interest in the events of its origin ? 





Compromising and Success. 
It is amusing to hear the editor of the 7ribune 
rating the abolitionists for their impracticability 
and want of success. He insists that success is 
the thing for a wise man to aim at, and observes 
that ‘one victory for the North will do more 
good than ten defeats.’ He is fond of lecturing 
on the wisdom of taking the best'thing that can 
be had if one cannot get all that he wants, and 
thinks the abolitionists fodlishly violate this rule 
in sticking to their high notions and refusing to 
act with the Whigs. 
In answer to this kind of talk, Wm. Goopzx1, 
inacommunication to the Tribune suggests a 
very pertinent inquiry as to the amount of suc- 
cess Mr. Greeley has realized in following his 
line of policy. And it appears that in his en- 
deavor to aim low enough to suit practicality 
and attain success, he has swallowed all the whig 
slaveholding nominees from ‘ Tippecanoe and Tyler 
too,’ down. He has worshiped Clay and shouted 
for Taylor and Scott, not because he liked their 
slaveholding, but to keep his abolition efforts 
within the bounds of judicious probability of suc- 
cess. And the result has been an uninterrupted 
series of defeats of his favorite measures both by 
the action of providence and of the people, until 
he has confessedly ruined the whig party. And 
still he claims to be the only practical exponent 
of the free principles of the North, and scourges 
the abolitionists for their imprudence and want 
of success ! 
However, if the cause loses in every case, the 
Tribune gains, and its hundred thousand subscri- 
bers may form in the eyes of its proprietors 
a pretty gocd plea in favor of its compromising 
maxims. 

a 


The Buffalo Church Case. 
The excommunication by ‘+ John, Bishop of 
Buffalo,’ of the Trustees of the Church of St. Louis 
does not appear to have the effect which that 
functionary desired. A layman of the Church 
has published in the Buffalo Commercial Ad- 
vertiser a bold and pungent reply to it, char- 
acterizing it as being ‘a renewal of the effete prac- 
tices of the twelfth century, when the thunders 
of the church are directed against our fellow citi- 
izens for the aitainment of secular objects, not 
otherwise within the reach of those who wield 
them,’ and adds: 
“How soon we shall be called to contemplate 
the establishment of the Holy Inquisition, and 
similar horrors, depends upon the people and the 
care which they evince in defending hberties and 
institutions which have been rescued from the 
grasp of priests and kings.” 
He shows that according to historic facts con- 
nected with the holding of the property of the 
Church by the ‘Trustees they have no power 
to accede to the claims of the Bishop. 
The following paragraphs indicate the spirit 
which the Bishop meets in his refractory subjects. 
After stating the manner in which the Trus- 


“Tfsuch are the facts—and if they are other- 
wise I wish to be enlightened—I submit that the 


We should like to join in a suitable celebration of 


would be a gross abuse of their trust to attempt 
it. The law of the State, and the acts of the s0- 
ciety have placed it in their hands in trust for a 
certain well known and legal purpose, and neith- 
er have said that the Bishop is a proper deposita- 
ry of the trust confided tothem. Yet for refusing 
to do what the laws will not permit, and what is 
clearly against the fundamental principles of a re- 
publican government to do, these good citizens 
have launched against them the “ major excommu- 
nication.” Pray, Mr. Editor, can you tell its nature 
and office? It would gratify the public curiosity 
if the Bishop would be more explicit, both as to 
the offense and its punishment. Is it designed to 
place these esteemed, law-abiding citizens without 
the pale of social intercourse with their Catholic 
brethren; to impair their credit; cripple them 
in their business pursuits, and harrass them in 
their domestic relations? Such things have been 
done in other days. In this favored land we are 
happily as yet not familiar with these ecclesiastical 
weapons, anda degree of ignorance as to their 
office is, I trust, pardonable. That itis something 
terrible to unenhghtened minds, or supposed to be 
so, may be inferred. In another age, or ina 
country like priest-ridden Mexico, or benightea 
Sicily, that its effect upon the unhappy objects of 
it would be grievous, we are justified by history 
in believing. But here, if 1 do not entirely mis- 
take the character and intelligence of the Ameri- 
can people—Catholic as well as Protestant-—an 
excommunication, major or minor, will fall harm- 
less, unless directed against the subject of some 
gross immorality or unchristian practice. It 
would be a scandal to our age and country were 
it to prove otherwise. ae 
“The Bishop appears to be fortified in his “holy 
inspirations” by the advice of the Nuncio Bedini, 
of Bologna memory, who came to this country 
with a tainted reputation about a year since.— 
After kindling the fires of discord, by intermed- 
dling with affairs that did not belong to him, he 
made an ignominivus retreat across the water, and 
when safely housed from the indignation of his 
own countrymen, and professors of the same faith, 
enacted the solemn farce of sending back, with 
his blessing, engraved copies of a picture of the 
winking Madonna. That the Trustees did not 
attach much weight to the advice of such a man 
is not surprising. ‘That the intelligent Bishop of 
Buffalo should thrust his opinion before the pub- 
lic in such a case, shows how much he seeks the 
support of authority rather than right, in the 
step he has taken.” 
ST 0 - — 
Congress. 

Congress has agreed to adjourn on the 4th of 
August. The rates of postage on letters by the 
new law which has passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives, are to be three cents on single letters 
for any distance in the United States, not exceed- 
ing three thousand miles ; for distances exceeding 
three thousand miles ten cents. Ocean postage 
to and from foreign countcies, for similar distan- 
ces, five and ten cents. Double and treble letters 
double and treble these rates. A single letter 
weighs half'an ounce, or under. From this it will 
be seen that no increase of rates for distances un- 
der three thousand miles is contemplated. 
Oommen 

Death of a Sister of Kossuth. 

Madame Susanna Meszlenyi, one of the sisters 
of Kossuth, died in New-York, on Thursday last, 
of consumption. ‘The disease, it is said, was con- 


Correspondence of the Circular 
A Community Crop. 
Wallingford, June 30, 1854. 


To THe CincuLaR: 
The strawberry season is now past with us; 


and as you request, I will give you a short straw- 
berry report. 

Our strawberry patch is five rods square, and 
contains some less than 1-6 of anacre. We haye 
picked about 20 bushels of berries from the same. 
We have sold $90 worth—mostly at 20 cts. per 
quart. 

It will be seen from this statement, that our 25 
rods of ground have yielded at the rate of 128 
bushels per acre, (at least twice the number that 
could be raised of corn,) which at 20 cts. a quart 
(for which price they sell readily here) would 
amount to the sum of $819,20. The crop was 
more bountiful and more profitable than was an- 
ticipated. And yet the season has been unfavora- 
ble. Strawberry vines require much water in or. 
der to bear first-rate; and of this article in the 
way of rain, there has been a great scarcity here. 
Probably we should have had several bushels 
more of berries to pick, had we followed the ex- 
ample of the Oneida and Putney brethren, who 
have taken pains to water their vines. 

Our gardeners are unanimously in favor of cul- 
tivating the strawberry as extensively as is 
convenient. For besides being a very profitable 
crop to produce, it is easy to cultivate, and re- 
quires but little attention until the fruit begins to 
ripen; and then the work of picking is made 
pleasant by daily ‘bees,’ of men, women and 
children. We have called it a Community crop, 
because no isolated farmer could profitably and 
successfully cultivate it to any great extent; for 
the berries must be picked at just the right time, 
and it takes many fingers to do this. w. 

2 
Correspondence of the Circular. 
Life in a Country Communes=Traveling Inci- 
dents. 
Wallingford Commune, June 30, 1854. 
Dear —: 

I have noexcuse for not reporting myself svon- 
er, except that this getting hardened to business 
has made me sore in some half dozen pairs of un- 
used muscles, and left me with little specia! ingpi- 
ration for anything save repose, and that has been 
delicious every mghtas you may guess. After 
having swung the scythe for three or four hours 
daily for some time, I find myself now with a 
pair of stiff and sunburnt hands, a red face, a de- 
cidedly active stomach, and best of all, with quite 
an opening in that cloud of unbelief that blinded 
me more or less, and I thank God for it. 

Others have sung of the beauties of this part of 
Connecticut; I will add my mite by saying that 
I also like it. ‘The almost hourly trains of 


cars thundering along are at present quite a mat- 


ter of interest—the locomotive here seems to: have 
regained its sublimity, whichin the turmoil of 





on without much cessation. 
four hours it has been like living in some im- 
mense, empty old barn, with an army of men at 
work all over it-with sledge-hammers trying to 
demolish it. 
a volley of blows in-twenty places at once there 
—-and then down goes a broadside, crash! A 
friend suggests that so much concussion may be of 
benefit in purifying the air. 


Brooklyn it had lost. I call these trains the pulse 
of that great and intense business-heart, New- 
York. 

It is a truce business Commune this; bees and 
chores before breakfast, and also after tea—writ - 
ing, Bible Game &c., in the evening. In fact, 
time here is move nearly filled up than at Oneida 
formerly—almost as much so as in common farm- 
houses. Leisure moments during the day are de- 
voted to the Bible Game. Tf think that we shall 
not be wearied with ennui. 

I may as well tell you that I enjoyed the trip 
upon the Sound. Ht was a fine sail, though some- 
what cool as the evening drew on. There were 
but few passengers, thus leaving one quite to him- 
self if he chose. It is a pleasurable feeling that 
one experiences upon escaping the uncountable 
multitude of individual things which so strain the 
attention in New-York and vicinity, and finding 
himself alone as it were with a great body of wa- 
ter, a great and all-occupying thing. It is 
widely different from any commen solitude, 
and more refreshing, when one feels humself over- 
taxed by surrounding persons and things. 


I again enjoyed on the Sound what I first felt 
upon the Atlantic, and afterwards on Lakes Onta- 
rio and Erie, the memories of which still hover 
around me oftentimes, and upon which { delight 
to dwell, and which I think I should enjoy should 
it be repeated many times, namely, twilight and 
the gathering shades of night upon a great body 
of water. At such times, if one’s thoughts are 
not of the most logical cast, they certainly do 
not form an unpleasant reverie. 

As I sat upon the deck of our steamer watching 
the long silvery wake that seemed to reach the 
horizon, and the reflected rays of the setting sun 


tracted during her imprisonment in Hungary by 
the Austrian authorities. Since she has been in 
this country she has endeayored to support her- 
self by keeping a lace and embroidery store.— 
Her success, however, was indifferent, and the re- 
sort to unremitting toil finished the work which 
hardships iz her native country begun. She 
greatly resembled her brother, and was religious ; 
some of her last words were, ‘I hunger and thirst 
after righteousness.’ 
— TE Os ee 

A New Railroad. 

A new railroad across the State of New Jersey, 
from Camden to Atlantic City on the Atlantic 
coast, a distance of sixty miles, was opened on 
Saturday. 


oA © _—— 
Crackerdom. 

To those of our friends who know what a New- 
York 4th of July is, we need say nothing, only 
that we are in the midst of it. Crack—slam— 
bang! From far and near, and with all sorts of 
echoes and reverberations, from the popgun in 
the neighbor’s back yard, up to the stunning 
field-piece in the distance, the noisy revelry goes 
For the last twenty- 


Now the boards crack here—then 





=~ 


SumMeRyY.—The Thermometer in our office in- 
dicated yesterday a temperature of 92 degrees, 














which once filled the scenes of the world’s drama, 


They do not hold it for any such purpose. It 





To day it has risen to 94. 





listening to the splash of the wheels, and to the 
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eEeEE_—— 
boiling and simmering noise of the salt water 
wake, a respectably dressed man gave me to un- 
derstand that he was deafand dumb. Immedi- 
ately 1 was wide awake to attend to anything 
that he might wish to communicate. With pen- 
cil and paper we held a half hour’s conversation. 
It was quite novel and interesting to thus com- 
mune with a living, present man, ignoring specch 
as though we were far apart, and to be called 
upon also to use and interpret natural language. 
| entered into it with a real zest, and in that short 
time, and by such means, he made me somewhat 
acquainted with his antecedents—observations— 
faith in God, to which I responded—his hopes and 
plans in part. He was born in Ireland—lost his 
children on the passage, who by gestures he told 
me were buried in the sea,—a gardener by pro- 
tession—lived in Brooklyn, and was going to New 
Haven—wished to return to Ireland to die, &c. 
&c. Inthe mean time I let him know of my 
residence and destination, our peculiar mode of 
life, and gave him a Circular. 

When [ saw how important and valuable 
a thing was written language to him, I was led to 
think I had never given it its true value. Often- 
times I have felt the superficiality of oral language, 
and wished that the ideas of those with whom I 
was talking might be daguerreotyped as vividly 
in my mind as my own thoughts are. When I 
perceived here a soul possessed of hopes, thoughts, 
and a sense of the ludicrous, a faith in God, and a 
desire like other men to make his interior life 
known to other intelligences, but cut off from 
that interchange of life in great measure through 
the loss of one of his senses—then I appreciated 
my means of communication, and to a degree was 
thankful for them. Yours &c., A. B. 





Excitement and Influx. 
Home-Talk by J. H. N. 


A very interesting subject and worthy 
of consideration, is the connection be- 
tween the exercise of our various pas- 
sions and susceptibilities, and the spirit- 
ual operations we are subject to ; that is, 
the connection between passional excite- 
ment and influx of spirit. The fact is cer- 
tain, that any susceptibility when exci- 
ted by some appropriate object, either in 
the way of desire or enjoyment, becomes 
the inlet of spiritual influence. ‘Take a 
notable example from the New Testa- 
ment, in the case of the Lord’s supper. 
There, a proper action of alimentiveness 
—the excitement of it in a right state of 
mind—became the inlet of life and sal- 
vation. A wrong excitement of the’same 
susceptibility, in connection with the same 
ordinance, became the inlet of weakness 
and death. 1 Cor. 11 : 33. We know by 
sufficient experience, that when some af- 
fection is touched-—some circumstance ex- 
cites it in a bad way—and the operation 
is not suppressed at once, it lets in a flood 
of evil influences, often leading along into 
a protracted bad experience. We find a 
distinct connection between what seemed 
a transitory and trivial excitement, and a 
subsequent experience of spiritual dis- 
tress. Then again, it often happens when 
we are in a depressed state, and feel op- 
pressed by spiritual influences of an evil 
kind, that if only a thought is started 
which excites the life in a healthy, geniai 
way, the excitement draws upon us a good 
influence from Christ that fills the at- 
mosphere around us, and gives us relief 
and happiness. So the fact is manifest 
that there is an important connection 
between excitement and influx, and one 
that we ought to understand. We will 
study it, at least, and get at what truth 
we can, 

Llectricity is an obvious symbol of the 
operation we are talking about. Elec- 
tricity is generated by rubbing together 
certain substances. A glass cylinder is 
made to revolve in contact with a silk 
cushion, producing friction, and the 
excitement thus sustained, attracts or 











concentrates the electricity of the at- 
mosphere in such a way that a per- 
petual stream is supplied, and may be 
conducted by means of wires to whatever 
purpose it is to be applied. This is a 
fair representation of what we see and 
know takes place in our experience. Our 
life, in its various forms of susceptibility, 
is rubbed upon by objects of enjoyment, 
or by incidents that take place—by read- 
ing, by thought, conversation, by every 
thing that affects our different passions. 
It is chafed, excitement takes place, and 
spiritual electricity is generated by the 
excitement. The analogy fails in this 
respect, that all the excitement used in 
the electrical process generates only one 
kind of electricity. There is a far more 
extensive field of experiment in our vital 
natures ; and different kinds of excite- 
ment generate different kinds of elec- 
tricity. In the vital department, excite- 
ment produced by a certain combination 
of circumstances—a certain presentation 
of ideas, or exciting influences—will draw 
upon us, and through us pass to others, 
and fill and charge the whole atmosphere 
around us with an evil influx—headache 
—diseased spirit—and uncomfortable 
sensations of all kinds. On the other 
hand, a truthful excitement, one produc- 
ed by the presentation of truth, or by 
beautiful action of any kind, will generate 
a good spirit, which will circulate, and 
vent itself into the atmosphere around, 
and expel and drive out evil influences, 
Without going into the minute sub- 
divisions which may be supposed to exist, 
it is plain there are two kinds of spiritual 
electricity, the divine and the diabolical. 
This is the great generic division, and 
under these two heads are included all 
others. 

We have in the electrical machine an 
instance where excitement is produced by 
friction. Ina galvanic apparatus we may 
see an instance of similar excitment, pro- 
duced by more quiet, stationary influ- 
ences, without any chafing—by proper 
arrangement of alternate metals and a 
fluid ; and these processes may perhaps 
be taken as illustrating different methods 
of generating the two kinds of electricity 
in ourselves. In one case a positive, 
active excitement may be concerned in 
the drawing of divine or diabolical influ- 
ences, as is illustrated by the electrical 
machine ; and on the other hand our 
affections and passions—the different 
departments of our nature may be so 
arranged, as in the galvanic apparatus, 
that without any excitement, they will all 
the time be generating divine or diaboli- 
cal electricity. By generating, we do not 
mean here the idea of creating, but that 
of drawing and circulating. There is no 
real creation of electricity in the electri- 
cal or galvanic processes, they simply at- 
tract electricity from the atmosphere, 
concentrate and distribute it. So in the 
case of influx, it is not to be understood 
that we actually generate spirit, (except 
so far as we are ourselves growing per- 
sons ; to that extent there may be an in- 
crease,) but simply that we become me- 
dia or conductors of society around us, 
and spiritual principalities that are divine 
or diabolical. 

Now if we attempt to inquire into the 
why and wherefore—the modus operandi 
of electricity and galvanism, we find our- 
selves in deep water; and so in the spir- 
itual field, there is the same depth and 
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difficulty in the attempt to inquire why 
the excitement of our susceptibilities 
brings on the influx of spirit. It may be 
said that the cause is sympathy; but 
then how much better do we understand 
the subject than we did before? How 
do sympathies work? We can perhaps 
give an approximate idea of our own view 
by means of an illustration. 

Conceive of life in its passive, unexcited 
state, as in the condition, for instance, 
of a fur hat, with its nap smoothed down, 
compact, solid, resting upon itself ; and 
life in a state of excitement like the hat 
with the fur beaten up—its fibers thrown 
out in every direction. Now life with its 
fibers standing out like the fur of a hat, 
shooting itself forth in all directions to- 
ward the objects that excite it, is a more 
tangible thing, more accessible and open 
to the spiritual influences that surround 
it, than when smoothed down and com- 
pact. Does not this represent the change 
that takes place by excitement? It isa 
manifest fact that life radiates. If you 
hold your hand near to mine, you feel the 
radiation of its warmth, produced by the 
chronic excitement of my circulating sys- 
tem. All life radiates its own nature; 
and the radiation that surrounds lite 
when excited, is connected with it as the 
fur is with the hat. If this is the fact in 
reference to life, we seea reason for in- 
creased communion, or what we call in- 
flux, resulting from excitement. Excite- 
ment puts life into an extended, accessi- 
ble state. 

We may help to trace the philosophy of 
the matter by another illustration, Here 
isa violin or a piano, with its strings 
at rest, and it makes no impression on 
our senses, nor has any communication, 
more than other substances, with the at- 
mosphere. But strike the strings, put 
them in vibration, and immediately the 
instrument is in special communication 
with the whole atmosphere around, and 
its vibrations affect sensation in a large 
circle. A little excitement of the strings, 
produces an extensive vibration; and that 
vibration acts on the nerves, and produces 
a corresponding vibration in the sensa- 
tion of all within its sphere. Now sup- 
pose our passions are like these strings. 
(This not in the way of exact definition, 
but as an illustration—to help ourselves 
conceive of the processes of the daily phe- 
nomena we see.) Suppose a person’s pas- 
sions have been cultivated falsely—his 
amativeness, self-esteem, combativeness, 
or any other passion, has been cultivated 
in a false way—and has come into chronic 
communication with an evil spirit.— 
Leaving the idea of place, locality, out 
of the account, we conceive that evil 
spirits like good ones are present at all 
times, by the law ot sympathy; and now 
let some circumstance strike that string 
which is in communication with a devil- 
ish spirit, and it produces a vibration in 
the person and about him, which every 
body can perceive—a jarring discord.— 
Persons may, by a bad excitement of 
themselves, produce a horrible vibration 
in the whole atmosphere around, and 
affect every body in their spiritual pres- 
ence. ‘The same illustration may be used 
for the other side of the matter; a sus- 
ceptibility, struck by some pure and truth- 
ful influence, may set in motion vibrations 
that shall charm and happify a great cir- 
cle of surrounding spirits. 


The Calling of God. 

We are taught to call God our Father ; 
but the feeling too commonly entertained 
is, that we are ‘ of age’ and acting for 
ourselves, and of ourselves ; and that as 
our Father he isa being standing away 
back in the ancestral line, to whom we 
are indeed indebted for our existence, 
and for some instruction, and but little 
more. But there is a better and more 
truthful feeling than this—one of infan- 
tile grace and loveliness—a feeling of 
childhood’s many helpless wants and trust- 
ing confidence. It is a feeling that does 
not say, ‘It isa gift, by whatsoever thou 
mightest be profited by me,’ but it honors 
God as in all cases the giver ; not only 
acknowledging that all our sufficiency is 
of him, but giving him the Father’s 
place of honor as working in us both te 
will and to do of his good pleasure. 

This peculiar feeling of childhood is 
much to be coveted ; not that we may 
supinely rest in inefficiency, but that 
with the true childlike, inquiring spirit, 
we may press our way into the purposes 
of God concerning us. An earnest seek- 
ing to know ana do his will is unquestion- 
ably pleasing in his sight. The tenacity 
with which our spirits cling to this pur- 
pose, may be said to be the measure of 
our success, for it is only in the stead- 
fastness and intensity of our desires that 
there is any security for God to entrust to 
us his ‘secrets,’ or any promise of their 
beneficial effects on us. 


There isa long list of illustrious ex- 
amples on record, in all of which God 
appears as the Father, begetting - mighty 
works in man by his word. Indeed all 
the great deliverances bear on their front 
the impress of his authorship. Noah in 
building the ark was acting under the 
immediate command of God,— Make 
thee an ark of gopher wood.’ Abraham’s 
faith was in obedience to like commands, 
in going out from the land of his nativity, 
and in offering up Isaac, a sacrifice; all 
his commendable acts were in response to 
the word of God to him. And Moses, 
though called from the burning bush, and 
sent to deliver his nation from bondage 
and lead them up to their inheritance, 
moved not until the guiding pillar of cloud 
or fire led the way. And so along down, 
the judges and kings of Israel, though 
they knew the general purpose of God, 
secured by promise to their fathers, was 
to give them full possession of the land, 
and deliverance from their enemies, yet 
in every specific case they were careful to 
inquire the willof God. The question, 
‘Shall we go up against this enemy?’— 
once answered in the affirmative, their 
hearts and hands were strong for battle. 


These examples illustrate the truth 
that God is the Father and author of 
every right movement, and in his hands 
are the reins of government; and the lea- 
sons which we may learn from them, are 
never to ‘ run before weare sent,’ nor where 
we are not sent; but above all to be care- 
ful not to neglect the calling of God, and 
in no case to suffer the fear of man, or 
any sensitiveness of ours, to prevent us 
from taking the responsibility of any act 
to which God’s spirit and providence may 
point us. It is not ours to go forth in 
the panoply of War against material foes, 
but it is.ours in the armor of God to fight 
the battles of faith. The fields to be 





To be continued. 


won are fairer than Canaan. Like the 
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father of the faithful, we are permitted to 
see in the life of Christ on earth, over the 
length and breadth of the land. The 
words and works of Christ, like the fruits 
which the spies brought back from Esh- 
col, are the first ripe fruits of the king- 
dom of God. It is ours to restore these 
fruits from the withering blight of unbe- 
lief, and make them perennial through 
faith. But the times and the seasons 
are in the Father’s hand. Then let us 
wait on him and watch, as the sleepless 
watch for the coming day. H. N. 1. 

Verona, N. Y. 


COMMUNICATONS. 


The Vine. 








Christ says, ‘I am the true vine, and 
my Father is the husbandman. Every 
branch in me that beareth not fruit he 
taketh away: and every branch that 
beareth fruit, he purgeth it, that it may 
bring forth more fruit.’ Every one that 
knows anything about the vine, can ap- 
preciate this beautiful comparison that 
Christ makes use of to illustrate spiritual 
things. The vine requires far more prun- 
ing and care than any other tree, to 
cause it to bring forth much and good 
fruit. As soon as the branch appears 
growing in the vine, the watchful care of 
the husbandman is needed to remove 
all superfluous growth, that might in- 


jure or distroy the tender bough, and 
cause it to be unfruitful. Frequently 


the fairest and most comely branches prove 
unfruitful, and have to be taken away to let 
them that are fruitful have room and nour- 
ishment. But what is more interesting, 
the fruitful branches themselves have 
to be cut and pruned a great deal, to give 
health and beauty to the fruit. If the 
life of the branch is suffered to go to 
wood and leaves, the fruit will be small, 
scanty, and poor; hence pinching or 
pruning is necessary, to cause the branch 
to bear ‘much fruit.’ By this we see 
that everything unfruitful must be cut 
away in our lives, however beautiful the 
appearance may be. Fine leaves of pro- 
fession, and long growths of experience 
may look at first sight very pleasing, and 
the inexperienced husbandman might 
think these quite necessary to the fruit- 
fulness of the branch, but the great and 
experienced gardener has no pity on ap- 
pearances, but puts the knife to all super- 
fluous sprouts that do not help to bear 
fruit. The vine-dresser has his eye on 
the fruit—good fruit ; so it is the Fath- 
er’s will that we should bring forth much 
fruit. c. E. 
Putney Commune. 





The Locust at the West. 

What H. W. B. and others have said 
about the song-birds in their several vi- 
cinities, provokes a word from me about 
some small birds (or rather insects) that 
have made their appearance with us this 
present month. They are called by those 
acquainted with them, the seventeen-year 
locusts; and their name ought to be le- 
gion, for they are many. They ascend- 
ed from the bowels of the earth below the 
frost, on the first days of this month; and 
although not larger than two joints of 
your finger, each individual one has a 
shrill, piping sound, and the whole con- 
gregation united make as much music, 
you may believe, as the human ear can 
wellattend to. Fancy yourself surround- 
ed by all the birds of song you ever saw 
in Vermont in your whole life, all singing 
like spring, and you would have no more 
rausic than we have here from these lo- 
«usts, from early dawn till about dusk.— 
Their united song sounds to me as I fancy 
would the noise of a thousand railroad car 
whistles, all in action at once, at some 
distance from me. Their number is more 
than the powers of man can enumerate; 
and they are indeed a curiosity to one 
who has not had an opportunity to see 





hereabouts frighten themselves, and try 
to others, with the idea that they are a 
judgment from God to destroy all green 
things. My heart utterly refuses to en- 
dorse any such ideas; but turns more 
readily to the sentiment conveyed by 
Habakkuk in his 3d chapter, 17th and 


18th verses. 8. B. 
Grand De Tour, June 16, 1854. 


Lamplight and Daylight. 


A few mornings since, I noticed that 
the lamp which hangs in the hall, and 
that is kept burning during the night had 
been overlooked, and was still burning in 
the broad daylight. Doubtless it burned 
as brightly as it did at midnight, but its 
light was rendered useless by the superi- 
or brightness of the sun. This little 
circumstance set in motion a train of 
thoughts like the following. The’ lamp 
was useful, and necessary in its time and 
place; so of the dispensation of the law, 
‘it was our schoolmaster to Christ, but 
after faith came, we were no longer under 
a schoolmaster.’ The light that shone 
from its statutes and ordinances was su- 
perseded by the superior brighiness of 
Christ’s glory. ‘For even that which 
was made glorious had no glory in this 
respect by reason of the glory that ex- 
celleth. 2 Cor. 3: 10. There was a 
certain glory attached to the dispensa- 
tion of legality, and it answered the end 
for which God designed it. But the bril- 
liancy of Gospel truth eclipses, and ren- 
ders it as useless as the burning of the 
lamp amidst the splendors of a noon-day 
sun, E. Y. J. 

Oneida Commune. 





The Jewish Temple. 

At our Bible game last evening, some 
one quoted this text: ‘ Jesus stooped 
down, and with his finger wrote on the 
ground,’ (he being in the temple at the 
time,) and the question was asked if 
there was not a floor to the temple. 

I find in history a suitable explana- 
tion. Ina desciption of the temple as it 
stood in Christ’s days, the following state- 
ment occurs: “ The outer wall which en- 
closed the buildings was about one-eighth 
ofa mile square, and nearly forty feet above 
the summit of the mount. This wall was 
built up from the valley beneath, and was 
in some places from six to seven hundred 
feet high. It is supposed to have been 
from this height (or pinnacle) that our 
Savior was urged to cast himself. (Matt. 
4: 5-7.) In these walls were massive 
and costly gates, each fifteen feet wide, 
and thirty feet high. These were in ad- 
dition to the: Beautiful gate, (Acts 3: 2,) 
which was on the east side, and was call- 
ed beautiful because it was of the -finest 
brass, (copper,) 75 feet in hight, highly 
polished, and richly adorned. The porch 
on the east side was called Solomon’s, 
because he built it, or at least the stu- 
pendous wall on which it rested. All 
within the area which these walls enclosed 
was called the temple.” The same history 
describes a number of different courts ; 
and in speaking of the court of Israel, it 
says, “ Our Savior being of the tribe of 
Judah, had no privileges in the temple 
Labove any other Israelite. Hence what- 
ever he is said to have done in the temple 


must be intended of the courts of the 
temple.” c. A. M. 
Newark. 


scoala la aeennssuscenin 
As coinciding with the views we took in an ar- 
ticle a few days since on the condition of the rich: 
we were interested in the following account of the 
domestic affairs of the Duke of Devonshire, one 
of the most noted magnates of England: 


From the Londou Times. 
The Trouble of Riches. 
In Piccadilly, a street of palaces, are two 
lofty walls, as architectural, gloomy, and grand 
as walls can be made, hiding from the gaze of 
the profane two edifices grander than the rest. 
They belong to different members of one fami- 
ly, and may any day lapse to one owner. A 
cotemporary lately assured us that as a town 
mansion, one of these was without a rival on 
this side of the Alps; but, if that rival is to be 
found, it is probably the other of the two. Not 





them before. Some of the Adventists 


a day passes but tens of thousands wonder as 








they pass by, what grandeur, what state, what 
ease, what happiness there is within those 
walls; and many of them, doubtless, contrast 
their own humble toils and cankering cares with 
the condition of the man who enjoys the reve- 
nue and the attendance of a potentate, without 
a Parliament to meet, an army to employ, or 
a populace to shun. They speculate as the 
Abyssinian peasant in Johnson’s story might 
have speculated about the occupants of the 
Happy Valley, and the inexhaustible fund of 
happiness it contained. _What is known, helps 
to raise the range of that speculation. The 
Duke whose granduer is veiled by the west- 
ernmost and newest of the screens we have 
mentioned, has also a palace in the provinces, 
beyond compare for its magnificence, for the 
treasures it contains, for the beauty of its situ- 
ation and artificial grounds, and for the prince- 
ly magnificence of its establishment. Every 
thing about him is great. A steward of his be- 
came Speaker of the house of Commons, and 
a peer of the realm; while a gardener of his 
has been knighted, and oceupies a distinguished 
position in the world of art. A species of 
viceroy manages his Irish estates. The Duke 
has been Ambassador at St. Petersburg, and 
has entertained at his country house the man 
who now menaces the peace of the world.— 
He has done every thing that is expensive and 
grand. THe gives concerts, and patronises art. 
Wherever he goes his name is announced with 
becoming awe. Rumour does justice to his in- 
come, and base groundlings calculate how much 
le has to spend a week, how much a day, how 
much an hour, as if he spent his money as 
regularly as the sun does a day’s work of his 
orbit. But all this leaves untouched the more 
interesting question how such a man spends his 
time, and what it is to have, say, two hundred 
thousand pounds a year absolutely at one’s dis- 
posal, and, as it happens in this case, without 
any one to claim a voice in its expenditure. 
Fortunately, or unfortunately for these 
splendid illusions and interesting inquiries, 
every now and then something comes out that 
reveals this grand inner life, hidden behind 
lofty screens of fine brickwork, and in wilder- 
nesses of fairy landscape, and under moun- 
tains of Palladian architecture. We need not 
even wait till the undertaker, the auctioneer, 
or the contractor throws open the gates and 
shows us the secret of ducal existence. Our 
own broad sheet has occasionally a tale to tell 
of these things, and in yesterday’s paper there 
was one of a sort to satisfy much curiosity, 
and to appease many envious longings after 
earthly greatness. The Duke of Devonshire, 
it seems, has a very grand butler—a duke 
among butlers—and many a small householder, 
who keeps the key of his wine cellar in his 
pocket, and himself gives out the allowance for 
« dinner, thinks within himseli how agreeable 
it would be if one could afford to leave all this 
trouble to just such a butler as the Duke’s.— 
But Mr. Wilkinson, it seems, relieved his mas- 
ter to a greater extent than the small house- 
holder would imagine. Te had the purchasing 
and choice of the wine, and, of course, the se- 
lection of the wine merchants. This license 
he had for all his master’s establishments, both 
town and country, within the moderate limits 
of one thousand five hundred pounds a year. 
The Duke isa temperate and abstemious 
man ; the Cavendishesare all so, and his friends 
are probably after his own taste in that respect. 
Then, as for extraordinary occasions, even a 
duke’s banquets can be numbered in the year. 
Yet here is an annual ineumbrance on the 
ducal revenue to the amount of one thousand 
five hundred pounds at the disposal of a servant; 
yet not quite absolutely, fur to keep that ser- 
vant in order , another servant is necessary.— 
The Duke has an auditor, and that auditor, in 
overhauling the accounts of the butler, diseov- 
ered that, like a certain chief butler, three 
thousand years ago, and like butlers ever since 
Mr. Wilkinson was liable to error. In fact, 
this gentleman has sold his master to a firm of 
wine merchants, and, as appears from a docu- 
ment prodyced in the Rolls’ Court, had promised 
to get all the Duke’s wines from them on con- 
dition of a loan to himself, followed, as it fur- 
ther appears, by other advances, to the amount, 
in all, of about six hundred and seventy pounds. 
Che wine merechant’s share in this transaction 
we dare say nothing about. They are not 
ashamed of it, fur they produce the contract in 
court, and proclaim to all the world that they 
accomodated the butler with a large loan, re- 
newable from time to time, as the condition of 
his master’s custom. They will probably tell 
us that this isan every-day occurrence, and 
that all butlers, cooks, and coachmen, sell their 
masters to the tradesmen employed in their re- 
spective departments. We shall be told that to 
protest against the proceeding is to shut up shop 
altogether. This, then, is a bit of that gran- 
deur all men covet, and to obtain which, for 
themselves or their children; or their remote 
posterity, so many toil night and day, and make 











——— 


themselves miserable. How delightful to be a 
duke, and to be compelled to spend fifteen 
hundred pounds a year in wine, to keep a gen- 
tleman to buy it, another gentleman to see that, 
in buying the wine, he does not sell his mag. 
ter! Why, how much of that wine is actually 
consumed by the duke and his friends? Sup. 
posing the whole annual supply to find its way 
to the ducal cellars, who are the real consu m- 
ers? One wine with another, and one day 
with another, this could not be less than five 
hundred dozen or sixteen bottles a day !— 
Who, that knows the Duke’s habits, can think 
that the average consumption of his grace’s 
table ? 

Which is the real servant in such a kousge. 
hold? But the master is worse than the ser. 
vant. He isa prisoner of State. There are 
iron chains, and there are silken chains, and 
there are golden chains, and fifty thousand 
pounds a year is but a golden chain that ties a 
man till he can hardly walk from one room to 
another, or order his horse, or go to bed, with- 
out the leave of his guards. The owner of a 
large establishment will often fly from it to 
some out-of-the-way place, where he may for- 
get that he is a duke and remember that he is 
aman. Or if this be impossible, if his guards 
are too vigilant, he will retire inte some cor. 
ner of his own dreary house, and betake him. 
self to some small occupation, that may bring 
his condition ax near as possible down to the 
condition of a journeyman doing a day’s work 
for a day’s pay. Give him a bit of garden to 
dig, or a box to mend, or a pamphlet to write, 
and he will be happy for a while. That pleas- 
ant dream over, the incubus of his life will re- 
turn, and he is once morea duke, and a servant 
of servants. Who has the real enjoyment of 
such wealth? The architect enjoys the outside 
of the house, and the upholsterer takes his 
pleasure within; the librarian revels among 
the books, and the gardener follows his faney 
in the garden; the master of the horse delights 
in the stable, and the cook is great in the kiteh- 
en. All enjoy themselves except the ostensi- 
ble head. Why, the very duke who was plain- 
tiff in the case above mentioned, is reported to 
say that he can only afford to live at Chats- 
worth one month in the year. He is fortunate 
to be able to live there one month, so many 
houses are there in the country, and even more 
in town, that are shut agaixst their owners.— 
We now see how it is; but stories to the same 
effect might be repeated forever. It is said of 
another nobleman whose town house has lately 
changed hands, that when his affairs were placed 
in the hands of a friend, it was found the butch- 
er’s bill had not been paid for eighteen years, 
every year of which had riveted more closely 
his grace’s chains to his butcher and his cook. 
Now, many years ago, at another noble maa- 
sion, not far from Piceadilly, it was found that 
the cook had a seeret storeroom of his own, 
communicating with the kitchen, full of its 
spoils ; and the investigation brought to light a 
system of robbery to the amount of six hundred 
pounds a year. With all this experience, and 
the certainty of unpleasant disclosures some 
time or other, the great man will still be waited 
on by gentlemen; he will atill have his valet a 
fop, his footmen giants, his cook a despot, and 
all his other servants the most hazardous of 
their class. After all, he has not what he 
wants and what he has paid for. He cannot 
do what he likes, or get good attendance.— 
One millionaire declares that he was better 
waited on when he was a boy at college, with 
the eighth share of a scout, than now, when he 
has an exclusive right to the attentions of half 
a dozen gentlemen and thirty servants. Yet 
there seems no help. Wealth is a choice of 
evils. If the master looks after his servants, 
it takes all his time, and he is a slave to ap- 
pearances ; if he leaves them alone, they will 
rob and neglect him. Yet, to check the ex- 
travagance of butlers and cooks, to detect the 
depredations of gardeners, to chastise the inso- 
lence of footmen, and to protect the morals of 
servant girls, is but a poor occupation for 4 
man with all the world before him and _ with 
two hundred thousand pounds a year. What 
isa duke todo? We, will not pretend to an- 
swer. Let the duke answer it himself. Our 
only object just uow is to let those who are not 
dukes or millionaires see that wealth and _posi- 
tion have their drawbacks, and that twenty 
thousand pounds a year, or even two hundred 
thousand pounds, do not exempt a man from 
responsibilities and troubles. 





Massacuusetts Boots anv Snors.——-The 
Boston Atlas, in an article upon the vast ex- 
tent of the leather manufactures of Massachu- 
setts, says: ‘ Togive an idea of the magnitude 
of this branch of trade, it will be sufficient to 
state that Massachusetts makes every year, ve- 
ry nearly two pair of shoes for every man, wWo- 
man, and child in the United States.’ That is 
48,000,000 of pairs.——Sci. Amer. 
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